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6everal times in the furnace during these operations, which 
could only be done in succession. Thus, by adding an enamel 
ground to the plate of copper, before beginning the painting, 
the colors were rendered capable of being worked with free- 
dom and at different times, and became susceptible of every 
kind of combination and of every gradation of tint resulting 
from this fusion. The drawing and painting were also rendered 
more perfect from the facility pf retouching.* The Limousin 
enamellers possessed a great many other processes and re- 
sources." One of these, in particular, they frequently made 
use of. " In different parts of the draperies and, accessories,* 
a leaf of gold or silver, called paillon or clinquant, was fixed 
upon the enamel ground; upon this thin leaf of metal the 
shadows were painted ; it was then covered with a colored 
translucid enamel; the lustre of the metal gave a brilliant 
effect, which the artist knew how to turn to advantage. 

"The talents of the enamel painters of the sixteenth century 
were exercised on a vast number of objects, and present a great 
variety. Until toward the end of the first third of this century 
painting in enamel was employed almost exclusively for the 
representation of sacred subjects, of which the German schools 
supplied the models ; but the arrival of the Italian artists at 
the court of Francis I., and the publication of engravings of 
the works of Raphael and other great Italian masters, gave a 
new direction to the school of Limoges, which adopted the 
style of the Italian Renaissance. Cartoons for the Limousin 
enamellers were painted by Rosso and Primaticcio ; a circum- 
stance which has given rise to the idea that they themselves 
painted in enamel. The delightful productions of the engrav- 
ers, to whom have been given the name of " Petits maitres," 
furnished also excellent subjects for the artists in enamel. Dat- 
ing from about the middle of the sixteenth century, the ena- 
mellers no longer confined themselves to the production of 
small pictures ; they created a new style of metal-work. Ba- 
sins, ewers, cups, plates, vases, and utensils of every kind, 
formed of thin sheets of copper, and most elegant in design, 
were overlaid with their rich and brilliant paintings.^ 

The names of numerous Limousin enamellers have been pre- 
served; of whom may be mentioned Leonard Limousin (the 
latter name conferred upon him by Francis I. to distinguish 
kira from Leonardo da Vinci) ; Pierre Raymond ; four artists 
of the name of Penicaud ; numerous painters of the Courteys 
family; Jean Limousin ; Pierre Noalher ; and Noel Laudin. 

The last great improvement was the discovery by Jean 
Toutin of the present mode of painting, already described in 
the notice of miniature, and in which a set of vitrifiable and 
opaque colors were laid upon a white enamel ground, gold be- 
ing employed to receive the enamel on account of its bearing a 
higher temperature. Toutin was not exactly the inventor of 
this new method, for Leonard attempted several times to paint 
with enamel colors on a white ground ; but the colored enamels 
employed were not adapted for the purpose. In the execution 
of the new enamel paintings, Toutin was assisted by Isaac 
Gribelin, a celebrated crayon painter. But these were far sur- 
passed by the famous artists Petitdt and Bordier, of whom we 
have already spoken. 

The subject of enamels derives more than usual interest from 
the prestige of the remarkable exhibition of the works of the 
Limousin artists of all periods, which took place in 1858 at 
Limoges itself. 

{Conclusion in the next If umber.) 

* Accessories are those objects in a picture, auxiliary or " acces- 
sorial " to the general effect, but apart from the principal subject or 
figure. 
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EaouHS, June 80, 1SS0. 
Pear Crayon, : 

I returned from London a few days since, after rather more 
than a fortnight's visit. The weather was truly despicable 
during the whole of my stay there and prevented my seeing 
and doing much that I wished. I made out, however, to see 
the Exhibitions, and among other things to call npon our friend 
Cropsey, who, by the way, is in as flourishing a condition with 
respect to professional success, as his best friends could wish 
him to be. He says, he has more to do and receives better 
prices than lie ever did in America. His large picture now on 
exhibition in Pall-Mali is a splendid production and will do 
much toward giving him a permanent name; which, once 
gained, is of rather more use here to a man than in a country 
I wot of. But still, I do not wish to draw invidious compari- 
sons — for if England rewards established merit more than any 
other country, America is chief among the nations in giving 
encouragement and aid to rising genius. 

But I know yon are impatient for a peep into the Royal 
Academy, so without any further discussion upon personal or 
private subjects I will take you at once to the chief exhibition 
of the year and of this country. First, however, I crave a mo- 
ment's pause to make an observation : As you cannot see the 
pictures except through my eyes, I beg to examine the Exhibi- 
tion in my own way. Perhaps I am a little peculiar, but it is 
my own, and of course I like it. My way is this ; First to take 
a general survey of all the pictures, without stopping before 
any one to examine details ; afterward, we will study over sin- 
gle pictures at our leisure. My object in this is to try and dis- 
cover whether any progress has been made in color, chiaro- 
scuro and general effect during the past year. Besides this, 
an incidental advantage is gained by this means, of at once de- 
tecting mannerisms in any form. My conclusion is, after having 
taken my glancing observation of the pictures — that the En- 
glish school has not gained anything over last year, but on the 
contrary, has for several years been deteriorating in those 
original qualities, which give the first favorable or unfavorable 
impression to the spectator. Without a moment's hesitation, I 
put this down to the account of the Pre-Raphaelites. But I will 
not be the one to add another indignity to these fallen foes to 
true art; the hanging committee have dealt very summarily 
with them this year. Bnt, however contemptible the Pre- 
Raphaelites appear now, much favor aud tender consideration 
was shown them at thejirst. What they pretended to has 
always been the object of the great body of the English paint- 
ers, viz. to work out the secret mysteries of nature. This 
path t they are now steadily and honestly pursuing, though to a 
certain extent, they are like men groping in the dark. They 
desire to follow nature yet they are in doubt as to what true 
nature is, for we all know that the most perfect and literal imi- 
tation of any given object, although supposed to be nature, may 
not have in it one grain of the higher qualities of nature. 

But I must not pursue this subject further, or I shall have no 
space left for a notice of the pictures. 

The most important work in the Academy this year is Land- 
seer's picture of a " Flood in the Highlands." In my general 
examination of the pictures I felt this was too grey; too con- 
fused, presenting a vast quantity of material not well put to- 
gether. Great power is displayed in individual parts, but it 
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lacks the splendid aids of color, and light and shadow. It is a 
settled principle (and one that even great painters might re- 
member to their advantage) that the eye always directs itself, 
as by instinct, to the brightest colors and the strongest light in 
a picture. If therefore an artist has any point upon which he 
desires to fix the attention of the spectator at his first glance, it 
is there he should throw his principal light and strongest 
colors. Landseer has been quite oblivions of this rule. His 
strongest point is a group of brilliantly plumaged ducks im- 
mediately in the foreground, and it is to these the eye very 
naturally goes. Notwithstanding this defect, the picture is in 
many respects a great work. The expression of suspense and 
agony in the face of the mother is wonderfully fine ; and equally 
so is that of the child, in whicli amazement and terror are 
carried to their highest pitch, as he points out to the old man 
(forgetful that he is blind), some distant object of distress ; ren- 
dered doubly powerful as contrasted with the self-control and 
serene trust in heaven depicted in the countenance of the ven- 
erable patriarch. 

Let us now turn to another scene of distress, different in 
kind, but rendered with more completeness than Landseer has 
done the Highland Flood— I refer to Elmore's " Queen before 
the Parisian mob," This is perhaps the finest picture in the 
Academy. It is certainly one that takes the greatest hold of 
■ the spectator and makes him almost forget where he is. Here, 
every countenance in which vice, cunning, rage and malice are 
expressed may be found — a model and type of its class ; while 
in the midst of the infuriated wretches, in grand relief, stands 
the young girl, who has repented the Injustice of which she has 
been guilty, and with tears in her eyes begs pardon of the 
Queen. Elmore, so far as I can judge, has done nothing equal 
to this before. He ^as attempted a difficult subject and has 
succeeded in it. 

Stanfield has a very fine picture ; but, like all his works, much 
mannered. Earth, sky and water ever wear the same aspect 
with him. And though he composes with great skill, is select 
in his choice of objects and every picture by itself is very fine, 
yet he. does not wear well upon a long acquaintance. I cannot 
account for this but on the supposition, that he wants the 
variety of nature. He appears to me to be a man who never 
painted in the open air, but one who always draws his studies 
with a lead pencil. 

Frith, always a great man, is this year fully equal, if not 
superior to himself. His picture is not so pretentious as one or 
two of his late exhibited works, but I observe an extra refine- 
ment and grace; a quality that perhaps does not exist in him 
in a high de"gree, and consequently the more to be valued when 
it does appear. Nothing can surpass the mingled grace, beauty 
and delicate shrinking from rude contact, expressed in the 
whole attitude and figure of the lady who is dancing the en- 
forced eoranto with the robber-chief. The scene, .perhaps you 
are aware, is from Macaulay's " Historj of England :" Claude 
Daval, a quondam French page of the Duke of Richmond, has 
taken to the road and is captain of a formidable gang. He stops 
a lady's coach in which there is a booty of four hundred 
pounds ; and with great gallantry offers to return three hundred 
of it on condition the lady will dance a eoranto with him on 
the heath. The whole scene is so vividly depicted that when 
it recurs to my memory, I think of it more as a reality than 
as a picture. If Pre-Baphaelites want truth, they will find it in 
a much higher degree in this picture of Frith's, than any of 
their fraternity have ever yet been able to mark upon a canvas. 



This reminds me of Millais and his picture. In his picture of 
the "Black Brunswicker," he has finally abandoned his early 
absurd manner and has endeavored to be as natural as he can 
be in the style of other painters. I think, in spite of the senti- 
mental subject he has chosen, it will prove an unlucky aban- 
donment for him. I have always been of opinion, when the 
time should arrive in which he would think fit to divest him- 
self of the novel garb in which he first appeared before the pub- 
lic, that this supposed king or high priest in art, would turn 
out but a very common individual after all. My conjecture is 
proved, in hie picture of this year. Every one must see that 
he has done nothing more than any other man of the most or- 
dinary abilities might do ; he is surpassed in dozens of instances 
by men who have never departed from legitimate art. Con- 
trary to his usual custom of staining a white ground with 
transparent eolors, his canvas is loaded with color. The lady's 
face, which ought to be full of that kind of feeling which lov- 
ing women are supposed to have when they part from their 
lords (perhaps for the last time), bears in Mr. Millais' work no 
especial sign of sorrow. Perhaps his idea is that the great 
grief has passed sometime before, and I am the more inclined 
to think that he means this to be understood (for Pre-Baphaelites 
are, you know, rich in darkly hinted allusions) for he has made 
the lady's face exceedingly dirty ; which may be interpreted as 
a touching allusion- to the many tears shed an hour or two be- 
fore she is introduced to us. But I must take leave of Mr. Mil- 
lais' picture ; yea, must not even mention the names of many 
finer things, or I shall make a double letter of this; both 
equally trying to the patience of writer and reader. In conclu- 
sion, I must however say a word about the Portraits and Land- 
scapes. There are no extraordinary examples in either depart- 
ment. Linnell is equal to any artist in landscape; he deserves 
mention more particularly, for though his effects are often 
forced, yet he endeavors to push the power of pigments to their 
utmost capacity. His sunshine is quite dazzling to look upon. 
In portraiture Sant is preeminent. He is an artist as well as a 
face painter : a man, too, who is not lost if he undertakes a sub- 
ject .requiring skill in composition ; and finally, I pronounce 
him to be the best man in general effect in life-size subjects, 
since Sir Joshua Beynolds. If he develops his full powers he 
will soon be at the head of the list of English portrait painters. 
Adieu for the present; 

Very sincerely yours, P. 

England. — The London Fine Art Exhibitions of the pres- 
ent year mark an epoch of a century, the first exhibition 
managed exclusively by artists, having opened to the public in 
April, 1760. The end aimed at by those who were associated 
together was " to endeavor to procure a sum of money to be 
distributed in charity toward the support of those artists whose 
age and infirmities, or other lawful hindrances, prevent them 
from being any longer candidates for fame," One shilling was 
to be taken daily of each person who might come to visit the 
said performances. An appeal had been previously made to the 
Society of Arts, Manufactures and Commerce, for the use of 
their great Boom (in the Strand opposite Beaufort Buildings), 
whp accorded it on condition that the public be admitted free. 
A fund was raised from the sale of catalogues at sixpence each. 
6582 catalogues were sold, producing £164 11 0. The ex- 
penses incurred by the exhibition for two weeks, from 21st 
April, 1760, were £58 12 6, leaving a surplus of £105 18 6. 
The catalogue records 130 works contributed by 69 artists. A 
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split among the artists took place, and two rival exhibitions 
were held annually from 1761 to 1768. In 1768, the Royal 
Academy was formed, and on the 2d of January, 1769, a gene- 
ral meeting was held, presided over by Sir Joshna Reynolds, 
who had been honored by knighthood. Three exhibitions 
were now open yearly to the public till 1773, when the Society 
of Artists of Great Britain, one of the three, became embar- 
rassed by a building debt, and exhibited irregularly till 1791, 
when it gave up the ghost. The Free Society of Artists, the 
first projectors of an art-exhibition, named above, dragged on 
its existence, making annual exhibitions in St. Albans street till 
1799, when we hear no more of it. Since the beginning of 
the present century, other institutions have been formed, nearly 
all of which are in a flourishing condition. 

It was asserted some time ago, and we believe we copied the 
item, that Sir Edwin Landseer was to vary his labors by sculp- 
turing, or what is the same thing, modelling a set of lions for 
the Nelson monument in Trafalgar Square. Like many other 
news items freely circulated in the English newspapers, this 
turns out to be a false one. Sir Edwin Landseer " neither has 
been, is, or ever will be, occupied in modelling these lions." 
All he has done, says an English paper, is to prepare two draw- 
ings of lions, which the court sculptor, Baron Marochetti, a pro- 
teg6 of Prince Albert's, and "other foreigners," have in hand. 
Prince Albert & Co. neglect home artists, and have given a 
national work to one who is not entitled to it. In all art mat- 
ters, the Anglo-Saxons are a curious people 1 

A bust of Mrs. Jameson is to be placed in Kensington Mu- 
seum, — Gibson, sculptor. - 

The Volunteer movement is extending to all classes. The 
London Builder says : 

" The ' 38th Middlesex Volunteer Rifle Corps ' is formed prin- 
cipally of artists (painters, sculptors, engravers, architects, 
musicians, literary men, actors, amateurs, and gentlemen in any 
way interested in or connected with the arts), and thus has an 
extra claim on us for notice. Other gentlemen are also invited 
to join its ranks. The uniform is. light grey with silver. The 
corps drills in Burlington House Gardens, and has the use of 
the ranges at Plumstead for rifle practice. The following gen- 
tlemen at present hold commissions in the corps : — H. W. Phil- 
lips, captain ; A. J. Lewis and J. E. Millais, A.R.A., lieute- 
nants ; F. Leighton and A. Nicholson, ensigns. The committee 
consists of H. W. Phillips, John Leech, J. E. Millais, Sims 
Reeves, Frederick Leighton, F. P. Cockerell, Lowes Dickinson, 
Alfred Wigan, A. J. Lewis," Field Talfourd, Alfred Nicholson, 
W. Richmond, J. Thomas, Thomas Wooluer, W. R. Cusins. Of 
architects in the ranks, we find Messrs. Devey, "Wyatt Pap- 
worth, Horace Jones, Bright Smith, etc. The review in Hyde 
Park showed how well the corps can do their duty." We won- 
der if critics are eligible to membership. 

Fbanob. — A new society has been formed in Paris, called 
La Societe des Arts- UnU, composed of artists and amateurs, the 
object of which is to bring together these two classes for mutnal 
benefit. French artists in a body favor the scheme, the most 
distinguished names being on the list of members. The society 
has rented a building in the city of Paris, in the Rue de Pro- 
vence, at the end of Rue LepelletierJ built for a government 
officer under Louis XVI., and lately occupied by Fanny Elssler ; 
it has undergone changes to adapt it to its present purposes. 
That this society will prove a serviceable one there can be no 



donbt. "What with an exhibition of choice paintings and statu- 
ary, in kind like a private gallery, a collection of photographs 
of rare works of art by Bingham, a salon for conversation, and 
a place to encounter the artistic celebrities of the French world 
of art, it will prove, to whoever can obtain the entrie, one of 
the chief attractions of Paris. The rooms are to be opened on 
the 15th of September.* 

A curious and interesting exhibition of sculpture is now open 
in Paris. It is composed of the works of M. Cordier, consist- 
ing of statues, statuettes, busts, medallions, and bas-reliefs, in 
every variety of material employed in sculptured art, all kinds 
of marble and bronze, the colors of each being used in the best 
manner to represent the different aspects of the types of charac- 
ter portrayed. - The best results of the artist's skill are apparent 
in the representation of various types of Asiatic and African 
character. Nothing is more interesting, says a critic, than to 
see side by side, so accurately distinguished one from another, 
the negro heads of Soudan, Nubia, and the coasts of Africa, 
usually confounded under the vague designation of blacto^ 
Next to these the Arab of El-Aghouat and of Biscara, the 
Kabyle of the mountains and the Kabyle of the plains. As 
with our own Indians, the artist (who studied from nature) had 
some difficulty in getting his models to sit, on account of their 
superstitious distrust of his object. He had to reassure them 
that he did not wish to take their shadows. On one occasion, 
he modelled a child unbeknown to its parents, who subsequently 
discovered the artistic theft ; the father accused M. Cordier of 
having stolen the shadow of his child, really believing' that 
henceforward he should possess the body of his child, without a 
soul. In the Asiatic family, there are numerous representations 
of Chinese. The artist, it is said, has been less fortunate in his 
representations of the types of Italy and Greece. At Misso- 
longhi he was favored, somewhat like Zenxis of old at Crotona, 
with an assemblage of beautiful yonng Greeks. " When," says 
the artist, "it was known that there was a young French sculp- 
tor in the place, commissioned by his government to study 
Greek beauty, the fair maidens resolved to hold a fete and 
facilitate the object of his mission." Behold onr new Paris 
canght ! Inclosed within a circle of ravishing heads, of divine 
forms, of irresistible coquetries, he is assailed with seductive 
glances and sweet entreaties, is made captive with every mark 
of attention, and overwhelmed with the choicest delicacies. 
" How," says the bewildered artist, "could I exercise calm and 
deliberate judgment in the midst of all these fascinations! 
How, before this combination of graces, define the line of color, 
and distinguish between a light and its reflection ?" It would 
not do to be too severe, says his critic, to an artist subjected to 
such a trying ordeal ; we know not whether the fair Greeks 
were or were not pleased with his performances, but we must 
be excused if we add that he appears to be less successful with 
the charms of the<Greek Venus, than with the characteristics 
of the African Venus. 

The next exhibition of the works of living artists in Paris 
will open on the 1st of May, 1861. Each artist exhibitor will ' 
be restricted to four works in each department of art — painting, 
sculpture, engraving, lithography, and architecture. Artists 
are required to send with their works a document, stating 
name, birth-place, the name of their master, and the number of 
medals or other honors obtained by them. Works will be re- 
ceived from the 20th of March to the 1st of April. Admission 
to the exhibition, one franc ; on Sundays, free. 
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A very interesting exhibition is, or -was lately, open on the 
Bouvelards, for the benefit of what may be termed an Artists' 
Fund Society, consisting of many of the best examples of the 
French school daring the 17th and 18th centuries. 
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NEW YORK, SEPTEMBER, 1860. 



Skttrjfings. 



DOMESTIC ABT GOSSIP. 

St. Loots.— The State of Missouri having resolved to erect a 
statue in honor of Thomas H. Benton, has awarded the com- 
mission to Miss Hosmer. The following letter conveys to the 
committee of the legislature the lady's acceptance of the task. 

■» Watietowb, June 22, 1860. 

Gentlemen : I have had the honor to receive your letter of the 
15th instant, informing me that the execution of the bronze statue 
in memory of the late Colonel Benton, for the city of St. Louis, is 
intrusted to me. Such a tribute to his merit would demand the 
best acknowledgments of any artist, but in the present instance my 
most cordial thanks will but insufficiently convey to you a sense of 
the obligation under which I feel you have placed me. 

I have reason to be grateful to you for this distinction, because I 
am a young artist, and though I may have given some evidence of 
skill in those of my statues which are now in your city, I could 
scarcely have hoped that their merit, whatever it may be, should 
have inspired the citizens of St. Louis to intrust me with a work 
whose chief characteristic must be the union of great intellectual 
power with manly strength. 

But I have also reason to be grateful to you, because I am a 
woman, and, knowing what barriers must in the outset oppose all 
womanly efforts, I am indebted to the chivalry of the West, which 
has first overleaped them. I am not unmindful of the kind indulg- 
ence with which my works have been received, but I have some- 
times thought that the critics might be more courteous than just, 
remembering from what hand they proceeded ; but your kindness 
will now afford me ample opportunity of proving to what rank I am 
really entitled as an artist, unsheltered by their broad wings of com- 
passion for the sex ; for this work must be, as we understand the 
term, a manly work, and hence its merits alone must be my defence 
against the attacks of those who stand ready to resist any encroach- 
ments upon their self-appropriated sphere. 

I utter these sentiments only to assure you that I am fully aware 
of the important results which to me, as an artist, wait on the issue 
of my labors, and hence that I shall spare no pains to produce a 
monument worthy of your city, and worthy of the statesman, who 
though dead, still speaks to you in language more eloquent and 
endearing than the happiest efforts in marble or bronze, of ever so 
cunning a workman. 

It only remains for me to add, that as I shall visit St. Louis pre- 
vious to my departure for Europe, further details may then be 
arranged. I have the honor to remain, gentlemen, 

Respectfully yours, H. 6. Hosmer. 

To Messrs. J. B. Bryant, Wayman Crow, M. L. Linton, M.D., Committee. 

Newport, August litH, 1880. 
Dear Crayon : 

When I left Boston some two weeks since, nearly all the stu- 
dios there were closed for the summer, and their owners were 
pervading the wilds of Maine and other nnfrequented places, in. 
search of the picturesque. Mr. Ball, the sculptor, has moved 
into his new.stndio, and his former one has been taken by Mr. 
Ames, who has now a large, well lighted painting-room, and a 



fine exhibition-room, which is well filled with his best pictures. 
Mr. Wight has gone to Europe, and is to be absent some time. 
Ball Hughes has recently completed a statuette, which is highly 
spoken of. Messrs. Chas. T. Barry and T. M. Johnson have 
both drawn crayon likenesses of Mr. Lincoln, the Republican 
nominee for tl>e Presidency, which are being lithographed. 
Miss Ellen Bobbins has received a munificent commission for a 
book of Autumn Leaves and Wild Flowers, which is to be car- 
ried to Borne, and Mr. Eeade, of Providence, gives us occa- 
sional glimpses of flowers and trailing vines — such exquisite 
groups — that we are almost tempted to wish that he were less 
successful as a landscapist. So much for Boston. Here in 
Newport, " though fashion reigns supreme," there are several 
fine studios, and more than one well-known artist. Miss Sarah 
Clarke and Messrs. William Hunt, Joseph Ames, and Richard 
M. Staigg, reside here in summer, and Miss Harriet Hosmer and 
Miss Emma Stebbins are both in town, the guests of Mr. Crow, 
of St. Louis. Mr. Mozier, the sculptor, is also here for a few 
days, and the names of other artists are given as those of ex- 
pected visitors. Since my last letter, Miss Hosmer has received 
from St. Louis a commission for a colossal statue of Thomas 
Hart Benton. It is to be done in bronze, and the price is ten 
thousand dollars, which I hope will remunerate the brave little 
sculptor for her labor. As this is to be the first public monu- 
ment ever erected in that State, the compliment is no insignifi- 
cant one. Miss Hosmer will visit St. Louis in September for 
the purpose of selecting a site for the statue, and also to collect 
materials to aid her in executing her great work. f. 

It is not a matter of surprise that the European picture- 
dealer's craft should have been imported into this country along 
with European art. Wherever genuine works go, counterfeit 
work is sure to follow. A number of pictures by foreign art- 
ists, 6aid to be original, have lately been sold here, which are 
gross counterfeits, and we think amateurs should give their 
attention to the risk they run in purchasing foreign works of 
art. The circumstances that lead us to caution our readers 
are as follows. A friend of ours called by invitation on a 
picture-dealer not long since, who conducts his business in a 
very private and genteel way. After looking over an assort- 
ment of Freres, Lanibinets, Plassans, Meissoniei-s, all "original," 
he asked for a Delaroche. The dealer summoned a servant, 
who brought from behind a curtain a small frame, containing a 
picture the same subject as one in the photographed series of 
Delaroche's works. In this volume the original picture is set 
down as in the possession of a certain amateur in France, it 
being one of the series of sacred subjects which it is well known 
Delaroche never duplicated. It is not worth while to antici- 
pate a guess that the owner might have parted with it. 

The next instance is that of a duplicate of one of Frere's 

works, sold for an original by the same person. That it is a 

counterfeit is proved by the following extract from a letter by 

Frere to Mr. Goupil, in Paris. 

Dieppe, 8 July, 1860. 

. . . Eleven years ago I made three sketches from my pictures 

for one of my friends, iu whose possession they now are, and except 

these I have never repeated a single one of my compositions. 

Besides other Freres, we have heard of two Meissoniers hav- 
ing been sold in this country, one of which has been seen by a 
good jndge of art and of the works of modern schools, who re- 
ports to us that the work is not genuine ; the price paid for it 
was over $1,000. Other pictures, bearing the names of artists 
less famous, have been disposed of at various prices, ranging 



